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3255 a. Enter here also no. 5863, Schofield. 

3269 a. Add : Child, C. G.— Chaucer's House 
of Fame and Boccaccio's Amorosa visione. (In 
M. L. N., x. 190-192, 1895.) 

3280a. Add: Fhigel, E., and Hinckley, H. 
B. — Chaucer in Italy. (In Nation, briii. 365, 
1896.) 

3283 a. Add : Mather, P. J., Jr.— Chaucer's 
First Italian Journey. (In Nation, lxiii. 269.) 
Chaucer in Italy. (Same, p. 385, 1896.) 

3285 a. Add : Scott, Mary A. — Chaucer in 
Italy. (In Nation, lxiii. 309-310, 1896.) 

3286. Continued also in vol. xiv. Cp. no. 
3319. 

3288 a. Add : Grabau, C, ed.— The Bugbears. 
Komodie aus der Zeit vor Shakspere [based on 
Grazzini's La spiritata]. (In Archiv, xcviii. 
301-322, xcix. 25-28, 311-326, 1897-8.) 

3288 b. Enter here also no. 3614 a. 

3290. A second part appeared in 1898, pp. 
27. Rev. by O. Glode in E. St., xxvii. 145-148. 



(To be continued). 
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A PASSAGE IN Hermann und Dorothea. 

In the fourth canto of Hermann und Dorothea, 
at the end of the description of the mother's search 
for Hermann, where she finds him under the pear 
tree, occurs the passage, 11. 60-62 : 

" dort sass ihr Herrmann und ruhte, 
Sass mit dem Arme gestiitzt und schien in die Gegend zu 

schauen, 
Jenseits naoh dem Gebirg', er kehrte der Mutter den 

Kficken." 

To the words, "Jenseits nach dem Gebirg'," 
Palmer, in a recent edition (N. Y., Appleton, 
1904), comments, ' ' West of the Rhine, the Vosges 
Mountains." This note is, furthermore, quoted 
by Allen (Ginn, 1904). Hatfield (Macmil- 
lan, 1899), comments to this passage: "dem 
Gebirg', the mountains across the Rhine (jen- 
seits)." Assuming for the moment with Palmer 
that Hermann was here looking west, common 
usage distinguishes between the Vosges Mountains 



and the Haardt. But Hermann could not pos- 
sibly have been looking west as is evident from 
other passages, iv, 189-192 : 

' ' Aber seh' ich dann dort daa Hinterhaus, wo an dem Giebel 
Sich das Fenster uns zeigt von meinem Stiibchen im Dache, 
Denk' ich die Zeiten zuriick, wie manche Nacht ich den 

Mond schon 
Dort erwartet und schon so manchen Morgen die Sonne." 

The house lay, therefore, in Goethe's mind, west 
of the pear tree, and Hermann ' ' kehrte der 
Mutter den Eucken," so that he did not see her 
approaching ; he was thus looking towards the 
east, "nach dem Gebirg'," that is, possibly, the 
mountains of the Schwarzwald or the Odenwald, 1 
of which the Schwarzwald, furthermore, lies nearer 
the villages on the east bank of the Rhine, than 
the Vosges Mountains. If it be urged that it is 
not necessary to think of the pear tree directly 
east of the house, that Hermann's window would 
be visible to an observer when nearly south or 
north, we have full proof that Goethe had here 
the full view of the window in mind. Dorothea, 
sitting with Hermann in the moonlight under the 
pear tree, says, vin, 69-70 : 

Seh' ich doch dort in der Stadt die Hauser deutlich und 

HSfe, 
An dem Giebel ein Fenster; mich deueht, ich zdhle die 

Scheiben. 

This error evidently arose from the misinterpre- 
tation of the adverb jenseits to mean jenseits des 
Rheins ; jenseits is obviously an anticipation of the 
following "er kehrte der Mutter den Riicken." 
But the most serious objection to Palmer's note is 
the evident assumption that the Stadtchen was 
situated in the Rhine valley and not in some actual 
or fictitious side valley, which i, 12 " dieses 

1 If it be thought necessary to determine all possible 
cases, I would mention, furthermore, the Kaiserstuhl, 
which lies isolated in the Ehine valley to the northwest 
of Freiburg; at a suitable distance lies here a "Stadt- 
chen," Breisach. Goethe was well acquainted with this 
from his visits to Emmendingen, the last in 1778 (not 
1775 as given in Bielschowski, I, 349) after his sister's 
death. But Goethe justly warns us here, "Man will 
Wahrheit, man will Wirklichkeit und verdirbt dadurch 
die Poesie." That the town which actually hovered 
before Goethe's mind was not in or near the Bhine valley, 
that this honor belongs to Possneck in Sachsen-Meiningen, 
is, of course, sufficiently proved, cf. Sintenis (G.-J. xxv, 
S. 229 f. 
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fruchtbaren Thais und seiner Krummungen " 
makes, if anything, more probable. In spite of 
his note, Allen assumes this in his introduction, 
"We are to imagine a town in one of the side 
valleys of the Rhine." 

The beautiful lines quoted above, v. 189-192, 
which determine the directions, are, however, in 
my mind, in this one respect, a literary blemish. 
The elaborate, detailed description of the inn, the 
garden, the fields and the surrounding country, 
which precedes this passage, makes it necessary 
for the reader to form a definite imaginative pic- 
ture, of which the directions, more or less firmly 
fixed, are a necessary part. The points of the 
compass are, of course, purely an empirical asso- 
ciation, and the sensation of direction varies some- 
what in intensity with individuals, but it is no 
unusual thing for a person to live for years in a 
place, and see the sun set directly in the north, 
or find the polar star directly in the east. These 
lines, then, determining the directions at the end 
of a long, detailed description, may cause an un- 
pleasant confusion in the mind of a reader, who 
has not chosen directions which coincide with 
those of the author. And in this case there seems 
to be a tendency, as the comments quoted above 
show, to locate the garden and the pear tree west 
of the house. This is also my experience ; in 
addition to the correct image, I have a fainter 
picture of an inn, a garden and a pear tree toward 
the west, which I am unable to erase. About half 
the pupils in a class of thirty-five placed the pear 
tree to the west of the inn and eleven of this num- 
ber remembered, after finishing the poem, an an- 
noying confusion of mind brought about by the 
passage quoted. A psychological reason for this 
tendency, which was suggested by a pupil, is that 
our attention has been directed toward the west 
by the flight of the fugitives from that direction. 
Another case of fixing the direction at the end of 
the description occurs in Hermann und Dorothea. 
The eighth canto begins, "Also gingen die zwei 
entgegen der sinkenden Sonne," which places the 
village east of the Stadtchen ; the first thought of 
a reader, who had by chance put the village 
toward the west, would be, that they were going 
in the wrong direction. Only one of the thirty- 
five pupils, however, was disturbed by this pas- 
sage. This fixing of the location of the pear tree 



and the village as east of the house, and of the 
direction of Hermann's eyes, when his mother 
meets him, adds, as my colleague Mr. Boysen 
suggests, great beauty to the fourth canto ; he was 
not looking over towards the French boundary, 
but towards the village where Dorothea was. He 
had gone out to the pear tree, "der auf dem 
Hugel stand ; " " er war in der Gegend weit und 
breit gesehn." An investigation of the use of 
fixed directions in general literature, if it has not 
been done, would be, I believe, worth while. 
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CHAUCER'S EIGHT YEARS' SICKNESS. 

In the opening lines of the Book of the Duchesse, 
Chaucer complains sadly of his sleeplessness. He 
wonders how it is possible for him to live, for, he 



" . . . . melancolye 
And dreed I have for to dye, 
Defaute of slepe, and hevinesse 
Hath sleyn my spirit of quiknesse, 
That I have lost al lustihede." 1 

The cause of his trouble he does not know. 

"My-selven can not tellen why 
The Both ; but trewely, as I gesse, 
I holde hit [moot] be a siknesse 
That I have suffred this eight yere, 
And yet my bote is never the nere ; 
For ther is phisicien but oon 
That may me hele ; but that is doon. 
Passe we over until eft ; 
That wil not be, moot nede be left ; 
Our first matere is good to kepe." a 

This passage has usually been taken to refer to 
some actual experience of Chaucer ; but opinion 
differs as to its precise application. Ten Brink 
refers to Chaucer's unfortunate love affair. * In 
commenting on the Compleynte unto Pite, he says : 

1 1L 23-27, Ghtmeer: The Miliar Poems. Ed. by W. 
W. Skeat ; 2d ed., Oxford, 1896. Cf. Horn of Fame, U. 
2007-2018. 

a LL 34-43. 

3 History of English Literature. Trans, by Wm. Clarke 
Eobinson, New York, 1903. Vol. n, Part I, pp. 48-49. 



